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"For [atmospherical air] is not, as many imagine, a simple and elementary body, but a confused aggregate of effluviums from such differing bodies, that, though they all agree in constituting, by their minuteness and various motions, one great mass of fluid matter, yet perhaps there is scarce a more heterogeneous body in the world."
Some of the experiments described by Boyle, especially in The Second continuation of physico-mechanical Experiments and The General History of the Air designed and begun, show that he had prepared gases which contained the substances we now call carbon dioxide and hydrogen, and probably also hydrogen chloride, and one or more of the oxides of nitrogen, without certainly distinguishing these gases from ordinary air. Mayow (1645-1679) obtained an air by the action of diluted spirit of \                       nitre on iron, which he tells us he could not believe was really
I                       ordinary air.   Hales (1677-1761) prepared a number of gases,
but he did not clearly distinguish any of them from atmospheric air; he seems to have been annoyed at the complexity of the atmosphere, as he abandoned the attempt to distinguish its ingredients, remarking that it was a "volatile Proteus" and a "Chaos."
About the middle of the eighteenth century, Black isolated the gas now called carbon dioxide, proved it to be a substance different from common air, examined its properties, and made a quantitative study of the part played by this gas in the changes from chalk to burnt lime, and from magnesia alba to magnesia.
I                           That flame is supported by a peculiar kind of air seems to
have been surmised in the early centuries of our era.   This
guess was strengthened by observations made during the Middle
Ages, and the fact was gradually established that a combustible
body generally weighs less than the product of its combustion.
;                       A comparison of the following quotations will show how slowly
f                       definite knowledge was gained concerning the changes that
i                       occur during combustion;  the first quotation is from Clement
:                       of Alexandria, who flourished in the end of the second and the
early part of the third century A.D., and the second is from
Boyle's tract entitled Suspicions about some hidden Qualities in
the Air, published in the last quarter of the seventeenth century,
I                                 "Airs are divided into two categories:   an  air  for   the divine flame,